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Significant 


The Act 
Of Sympathy 


Cuaries H. 


COOoLrey 
in “Human Nature and Social Order’ 

The act of sympathy follows the general 
law that nature works onward by mixing 
like and unlike, continuity and change; 
and so illustrates the same principle that 
we see in the mingling of heredity with 
variation, specific resemblance with a 
differentiation of sexes and of individuals, 
tradition with discussion, inherited social 
position with competition, and so on. The 
likeness in the communicating persons is 
necessary for comprehension, the differ- 
ence for interest. We cannot feel strongly 
toward the totally unlike because it is un- 
imaginable, unrealizable; nor yet toward 
the wholly like because it is stale—identity 
must always be dull company. The power 
of other natures over us lies in a stimu- 
lating difference which causes excitement 
and opens communication, in ideas similar 
to our own but not identical, in states of 
mind attainable but not actual. If one has 
energy he soon wearies of any habitual 
round of activities and feelings, and his 
organism, competent to a larger life, 
suffers pains of excess and want at the 
same time. The key to the situation is 
another person who can start a new circle 
of activities and give the faculties con- 
cerned with the old a chance to rest. As 
Emerson has remarked, we come into so- 
ciety to be played upon. 


More Leisure 
Present and Future 


SPWARD SCRIBNER AMES 
in The Christian 

It seems clear to me that scientific in- 
vention and machine industry have not 
only given us more leisure but new kinds 
of leisure. I am not thinking of the pres- 
ent unemployment so much as of the 
eight-hour day and of the prospect of a 
still shorter day for factory workmen 
and common laborers. It is obvious that 
with so many machines fewer hours of 
man power are needed for the things 
the machines can do. I am not referring 
to the leisure of the rich and specially 
privileged. That has always been limited 
to a relatively few people in any society, 
and the present conditions are not in- 
creasing that kind of persons. The old- 
time gentleman and lady are disappear- 
ing and without many to mourn their 
passing. What we see developing in the 
last fifty years is an extension of leisure 
to the common people on a seale never 
before witnessed. 

On the whole, life has become more 
diversified and more exciting, more inter- 
esting. In terms of the number of things 
to do, and of the facilities for change 
and adventure near at hand, the life of 
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Sentiments 


the average person in a modern city is 
fuller and more absorbing than that of 
the wealthy and the royal of past ages. 

There are, however, other, questions as 
to the effects of all this leisure so sud- 
denly obtained. The old leisure class was 
at least experienced in the use of what 
they had, though their sports and indul- 
gences are certainly not what would be 
desired for everyone today. The greatest 
difficulty lies in the fact that leisure still 
seems the exceptional and unusual thing. 
Hard labor is regarded as the natural 
lot of man, and any escape from it is 
only’ for the moment, or for a period of 
enforced idleness. In the present crisis, 
unemployment has come so abruptly that 
those who are thus unable to work are 
confused and can only bend their energies 
to finding another job where they may 
feel at home again. But what if a con- 
siderable degree of unemployment were to 
become the natural and the general state? 
Would not the result be that it would be 
a common thing for competent workers 
to find themselves as ill adjusted for 
leisure as is many a business man who 
has closely devoted himself to his busi- 
ness, and after retirement feels himself 
so lost in his unaccustomed freedom that 
he does not know what to do with himself? 

There are already in our world thou- 
sands of people—scientists, lovers, musi- 
cians, painters, teachers, and prophets, 
who are living happy, useful lives, with- 
out calculating financial gain or seeking 
to provide treasures for the morrow or 
income for old age. They seem foolish in 
our acquisitive world, but they are nearer 
to the spirit of all the great religious 
leaders than those who are more typical 
of the present time. Perhaps we are on 
the eve of a day when this religion of the 
spirit will be more in tune with the af- 
fairs of human life, 
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The Centenary 
Of the Oxford Movement 


Winr1am L. SULLIVAN 


Large preparations are under way for 
celebrating the one hundredth anniversary 
of the Oxford Movement. This movement 
in the Church of England is regarded as 
dating from a sermon preached in July, 
1833, by the great hymn-writer, John 
Keble, on the subject of “The National 
Apostasy.” Keble was soon joined by 
Hurrell Froude and John Henry Newman, 
and the first phase of the movement was 
under their distinguished leadership. The 
Oxford Movement had for its principal 
aim to check the drift to Protestantism 
and liberalism in the Church of England 
and to revive within it Catholic practices, 
devotions and beliefs. Most of its leaders 
detested the Reformation and all of them 
abhorred religious liberalism. “Back to 
historic Catholicism!” was their cry, al- 
though in the beginning they would have 
regarded it as extravagant openly to ad- 
voeate the submission of the WBnglish 
Church to the Pope. 

The movement was fruitful both in 
scholarship and in practical achievements. 
It was zealous for work among the poor 
and for foreign missions. It enriched the 
publie services of the Church of England. 
It stimulated private devotion. It intro- 
duced the monastic life into a church that 
had regarded itself as Protestant. And it 
protested against the tendency to put the 
national church into servitude to the state. 

The Anglo-Catholics as they are 
called today are now very powerful both 
in the WBnglish Church and in the 
daughter-church in the United States. .. 

Yet even this party, which is presumably 
rigorously orthodox, seems to be threat- 
ened with the liberalism which it has 
always strenuously fought. A manifesto 
has been issued in Wngland signed 
by fifty Anglo-Catholic priests declaring 
that a good many of those who adopt the 
Anglo-Catholic name are not worthy of it. 
We quote a few words from this extraor- 
dinary document: “The movement has 
become permeated With modernistic teach- 
ing. A large section of modern Anglo- 
Catholies is rapidly becoming false to 
their own past. We urge upon all who are 
jealous for the Catholic claim of the Eng- 
lish Church the duty of taking strong ac- 
tion against such a distortion of Catholi- 
cism as now threatens the movement.” 
But perhaps most significant of all are 
these statements: “We declare that the 
real and essential goal is reunion with 
the Apostolic See of Rome. We assert that 
reunion with Rome is the logical and 
highest goal and the natural consumma- 
tion of the moyement celebrated by the 
present centenary.” 

It is not indeed to be wondered at that 
modernism has invaded Anglo-Catholicism, 
since a few years ago Pope Pius X con- 
fessed that it had spread throughout his 
own much more rigidly disciplined and 
more authoritative Church, which we may 
venture to call Mother-Catholicism. At all 
events liberalism and modernism seem to 
be infections against which the most care-° 
fully sheltered men find it difficult to pro- 
tect themselves. 
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Recovery Through Profitable Wages 


It becomes increasingly clear that compensation or wages must be profitable, not 
only for the comfort and well-being of those who receive them, but 


view. For convenience, we may de- 

seribe one of them as the “view- 
point of recent times.” Broadly stated, the 
viewpoint of recent times has conceived 
the purpose of business to be the material 
enrichment of the individual. Business has 
been so dominated by the desire for ac- 
quisition that there has been scant con- 
sideration for its larger aspects and op- 
portunities, or its obligations and respon- 
Sibilities. It has failed to recognize that 
individual enterprises are important only 
as they serve the larger purposes to which 
they are necessarily subordinate. 


we 


It is because of this recent point of 
view that we have struggled so long with 
our so-called “depression.” ‘All of the ef- 
forts to cope with it proceeded on the 
idea that failure of the economic machine 
is the cause of disturbance in the lives 
of people. On the contrary, failure of the 
economic machine and the things that 
follow that failure, are merely evidence 
that the lives of people have been unduly 
disturbed. We thought in terms of money, 
production, prices—of taxes, credits and 
costs. Instead we should have been think- 
ing in terms of people, because all of 
these things are merely incident to people’s 
lives. They are not ends in themselves. 

Some of the things that were tried to 
cure the so-called depression, were; 


IKE everything else, business is sus- 
| ceptible of at least two points of 


1. Moratoriums on the payments of 
debts. 

2. Expenditures of large sums for pub- 
lic works of doubtful usefulness. 

3. Expenditures of public monies to 
maintain the price value of private 
property. 


4. Other large expenditures to main- 
tain channels of credit. 
5. Further expenditures for relief— 


the last thing in the world that the 
American people want. 

6. New and heavier taxes, which failed 
to satisfy extravagant government 
requirements, because the sources of 
revenue shrank faster than taxes 
could be imposed. 

7. The so-called liquidation of labor. 


We know now that none of these things 


availed. Great financiers cried aloud for 


for the salvation of business itself 


AUSTIN T. LEVY 


a balanced national budget, but could not 
say how it might be brought about. We 
were told that “when you put money to 
work you put men to work.’ Here is an 
interesting philosophy ;—it seems to say 
that men exist so that they may be ready 
for the call whenever money needs them. 
It overlooks the fact that men worked 
before there was money, before there was 
barter; it forgets that money is merely a 
convenient medium of exchange for the 
work of men; and that without the work 
of men there can be no possible use for 
money. 

We need not dwell on these failures; 
they were the natural outcome of the re- 
cent point of view, and on no phase of 
business did that point of view exert a 
more unfortunate influence than on wages. 

We have thought of wages as starva- 
tion wages, or living wages, or minimum 
wages. The emphasis has always been on 
some form of low wages. Lately we have 
been hearing about another kind—subsis- 
tence wages. I must confess that I do not 
know what subsistence wages are, and I 
shudder to think what they may be. But I 
should have difficulty in expressing myself 
about the impertinence of those who sug- 
gest subsistence wages for other people. 


Sa) 


I should like to say something about 
still another kind—profitable wages. By 
profitable wages I mean wages that are 
greater than the cost of securing them. 

In the end, all employment resolves 
itself into,a matter of material compensa- 
tion. To carry the point to an absurdity, 
it would do us no good if all who wish to 
work were employed, but without ma- 
terial compensation. If there are other 
accompanying compensations beside the 
material, so much the better, but these 
will not suffice in themselves, and it be- 
comes increasingly clear that compensa- 
tion or wages must be profitable, not only 
for the comfort and well-being of those 
who receive them, but for the salvation of 
business itself. 

It is perhaps not sufficiently understood 
that a man working for wages conducts 
a business, much in the same way that a 
man does who maintains a shop, or a 
lawyer who maintains an office. His skill 
and his health are his capital, his wages 
are his income and the maintenance and 


education of his family are his expense. 
If his income exceeds his expense, he has 
a profitable business, from which a sur- 
plus accrues, which goes into life insurance, 
or savings-bank account, or is invested 
in some kind of property. If his income is 
less than the cost of maintaining his 
family, he has an unprofitable business 
and he is headed for bankruptcy just as 
surely as is a corporation which sells what 
it produces for less than its cost. 
[S) 

So long as employment is profitable and 
surplus is unimpaired, the wage earner 
is a customer for what he himself pro- 
duces and for the countless things that are 
produced by other wage earners. But as 
soon as employment becomes unprofitable 
he must rely on his surplus to make up 
the deficit in his business, and he quickly 
ceases to be a customer for anything 
without which he can get along. At the 
same time this process is going on with 
other wage earners, and because produc- 
tion cannot continue without customers, 
all are presently without employment and 
business ceases to function. When we say 
that we have twelve million unemployed 
it is but another way of Saying that we 


_ have lost twelve million customers. 


The belief is fairly general that our 
so-called depression began in October, 
1929. I do not share this belief. What oc- 
eurred before October, 1929, was merely 
a poker game on a grand scale, indulged 
in by a small portion of our population. 
There was clearly no connection between 
that unwarranted speculation and the 
value of things that are produced by 
human effort. 

But in the early spring of 1931 the 
forces that dominated industry through 
finance, decreed that there “must be a 
liquidation of labor.’ The argument was 
advanced that credit had been liquidated, 
dividend incomes had been liquidated, 
commodity prices had been liquidated,— 
therefore labor, which after all is just 
another commodity, must also be liqui- 
dated. Herein lies an error which is per- 
haps easily made. In common with com- 
modities, the price of labor, if left to it- 
self, yields to the forces of supply and 
demand. That one similarity, however, 
does not make labor a commodity. 

The reason why it is not a commodity 
is quite plain; all of the existing com- 
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modities, of every kind, animate and in- 
animate, are owned by someone and on 
that account there attach to them the 
responsibilities that are inherent in 
ownership,—taxes, maintenance,  insur- 
ance, protection from the elements, care, 
ete. And these responsibilities constitute a 
continuing expense and burden, which can- 
not be separated from ownership as long 
as ownership endures. 

There was a long time in the history 
of mankind when labor actually was a 
commodity, when it was bought and sold, 

so much for a man and so much for a 
woman. In that case, too, the obligations 
of ownership attached to the property. It 
was necessary to provide food, shelter, 
raiment, care in illness, and finally burial. 

It is my opinion that when 
we began this so-called liqui- 
dation of labor, that then the 
depression began, It is true 
that other factors entered into 
the situation and that the 
prices of many kinds of prop- 
erty had to be adjusted. It is 
equally true that very great 
losses were inescapable, but I 
believe that it was not neces- 
sary that we should sustain 
the losses that have come to 
the nation through this so- 
ealled liquidation of labor. 
Wages throughout the land 
were high and so, consequently, 
was purchasing power, which 
in turn sustained production. 
It was the one agency we pos- 
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sessed of sufficient strength 
to support the © situation 
through an orderly adjust- 


ment. The costliest thing we 
could have done was the thing 
we tried to do, the liquidation 
of labor. A necessary check 
became a rout. 

It is true that in the years 


from 1923 to 1929 there was a ‘ hae se AO act eit Gen prosper unless one’s customers 
rf hi ’ ¢ t 4 a Ss ) your : ® = 
certain amount of racketeer- ue eatin NO ,.\TaN. DUE, VOUKy BUART SU Sean yOu. do. It seems incredible, there- 


ing in wages, which needed to 
be corrected. This was largely 
confined to certain industries 
in the larger cities. These ac- 
tivities took their cue from 
other and greater racketeers 
who ought to have known 
better and didn’t. But racket- 
eer wages were by no means 
general in our land; profitable 
wages were. It is my opinion 
that the change from profitable to un- 
profitable wages brought about the un- 
employment which developed thereafter. 

It is interesting to make some calcula- 
tion of the cost to the country of the 
present unemployment. If we have ten 
million unemployed (the American Fed- 
eration of Labor the number much 
higher) at a calculated wage of $5 per 
day, the wage loss is $50;000,000 per day. 
If we assume that as many more are em- 
ployed at half-time the additional loss is 
$25,000,000 per day, or a total direct wage 
loss of $3875,000,000 per five-day week. To 
this should be added the relief expendi- 
ture for the ten million unemployed and 
if that be set down at the modest average 
of $2.50 per week the amount for relief 


sets 
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would total $25,000,000 per week, and the 
total wage loss due to unemployment 
would amount to $400,000,000 per week, 
or the staggering sum of $20,000,000,000 
nu year. To this there should be added the 
loss due to reductions in wages of those 
who are still employed at full-time. 

A similar calculation indicates an addi- 
tional loss on this account to be some- 
thing over $6,000,000,000 per annum. 

In addition to the wage losses, there are 
the losses in security values, the losses in 
real-estate yalues, the losses in commodity 
values, and losses in interest, dividends 
and rents. It would be conservative in- 
deed to say that these losses have been 
fully as great annually as the $26,000,000,- 
000 due directly to unemployment and 


The Machine 


CHARLES G. GIRELIUS' 


T am the child of science, and great are the powers in 
my grasp: 

I am a thing of steel, and lightnings are harnessed to 
my control, 

am creator of wealth and builder of homes and cities; 
am the tiller of farms and the driver of swift trains; 
spin and weave and mold and create all manner of 
goods,— 
Food for the hungry, clothing for the naked, houses 
for all, 
Satisfying needs and desires, and providing beauty for 
a richer life. 

I lift burdens from the stooping shoulders of the weary ; 
I give men leisure, and for their souls a place of freedom, 
That they with their loved ones, released from toil and 
poverty, 

May live and dream, commune with the stars, and do 
the work of giants unchained. 

I make art possible, painting and poetry and music a 
pastime for hands set free. 

I give to mankind power beyond the dream of past ages, 
The ability of gods, mastery of nature, the shaping of 
destiny. 


But I am only the machine, a mechanism and nothing 


I am your servant strong and obedient, and I do what 
you require, 
Yet command unwisely, and I become your scourge ; 
Let the rich alone possess me, and I become your tyrant; 
Use me in war, and I shall destroy you and your children ; 
Use me for the arts of peace, and I will recreate earth 
after the pattern of your dreams. 
Command wisely, and I will serve you well; 
Make me the servant of all, and I will ereate Paradise! 


wage reductions. In comparison with such 
amounts the interest on the foreign debt 
is insignificant and such losses as have 
come to our export trade, large as they 
are, are relatively unimportant. 

Here again, when we say that our loss 
in wages and relief is twenty-six billion 
dollars a year, we have but chosen another 
way of stating the extent of the market 
which our business has lost. Where else 
in the world can we find such a market; 
where else indeed does it exist? 

Wages have a direct effect on credit. 
In its generally accepted commercial sense, 
credit is money loaned with the expecta- 
tion of repayment within a specified time. 
It is expected that the money so loaned 
will be put to profitable use so that it 
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may be returned to the lender and the 
borrower still have something for him- 
self. In this way the wage earner whose 
business is profitable is able to discharge 
his obligations with those who give him 
credit, and in that case they in turn are 
able to discharge their larger obligations, 
and so on. If, however, the borrower's 
business should prove to be unprofitable, 
then the borrower is not only unable to 
retain anything for himself, but he is 
unable to repay all that he has borrowed 
and it becomes impossible for the lender 
in turn to discharge his larger account. 
And the whole credit structure of the 
nation rests on the broad base of the 
millions of small credits that collectively 
go to make up large ones. 

The Government and nu- 
merous commercial credit agen- 
cies furnish to the public and 
to their clients, weekly state- 
ments with comparative data 
of the commercial failures 
that occur in the land. The 
purpose of these reports, if I 
understand them correctly, is 
to inform those who grant or 
issue credit of the extent to 
which people who have re- 
ceived credit are unable to 
meet their obligations. It 
would seem that the ability 
of these business people to 
meet their obligations must 
depend a good deal on the 
same ability in their own cus- 
tomers. But no business sta- 
tistics are published, so far 
as I know, or any attempt 
made to ascertain the number 
of failures, and the amounts 
involved, among those who are 
engaged in the basie funda- 
mental business of family life. 

It is a business axiom that 
in the long run one does not 


fore, that so little attention 
has been given to the pros- 
perity of the ultimate cus- 
tomers. In fact, we go out of 
our way to create conditions 
that make it impossible for 
them to prosper, thus delib- 
erately undermining the entire 
business structure, 

The futility of wage reduc- 
tions is quite apparent. I 
should like to point this out in two ways. 
The following story will illustrate the first. 

The village of Goshen, Va., graces the 
right of way of the main line of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. The popu- 
lation of the village is about 250 people 
and the crack trains of the great trans- 
portation system roar past its station 
with an air of complete disdain and in- 
difference. In this little place the rail- 
way’s destinies are in the hands of my 
good friend, J. B. Wood, who is deter- 
mined that I shall not be subjected to 
what he considers the affront of having 
to go twenty-five miles east or west, to 
board any train on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio system. It cume about, therefore, 


(Continued on page 289) 
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Harvard Alumni Visitation 


Readoption of the name, “The Harvard Divinity School,” 
is recommended 


MILES HANSON, Jr. 


logical School in Harvard University 


Tie Alumni Association of the Theo- 
reverted this year to the old custom 


abandoned twenty-five years ago, of a 
one-day visitation period. An unusually 


large group of alumni returned to the 
meetings on Tuesday, April 18, at which 
the speakers were inspiringly aggressive, 
and aroused keen enthusiasm. 

At the morning meeting of the alumni 
in Divinity Chapel, presided over by War- 
ren S. Archibald, Dean Willard L. Sperry's 
suggestion that the present ponderous 
name of the School be dropped, and its 
old name, “The Harvard Divinity School,” 
be readopted, was voted upon and was 
enthusiastically carried. This recommenda- 
tion will be made known to the appro- 
priate University authorities. Dean Sperry 
announced that sufficient funds had been 
received to place a fitting memorial tablet 
to the late Dean William Wallace Fenn 
in Divinity Chapel. It was also unani- 
mously agreed that the alumni express 
to President A. Lawrence Lowell its sin- 
cere appreciation of his continual and 
whole-hearted support of the School dur- 
ing the difficult years of the last decade. 
An appreciation of the services and the 
character of the late Professor James H. 
Ropes was read by Dean Sperry. 


wo 


Dr. Sidney Swaim Robins, of the class 
of 1908, professor of philosophy in St. 
Lawrence University, presented a vigorous 
defense of theology against the attacks 
of the natural sciences. These look to 
natural law, and maintain the position 
of cither natural law or the supernatural. 
Dr. Robins objected to this alternative, 
and proposed that theology follow modern 
science in grouping its phenomena or- 
ganically. 

Mankind has always tried to deal with 
the worlds of nature, of human society 
and of individual souls. Theology has had 
to do with these apparently contradictory 
aspects of experience. Religions such as 
those of India and of Greece have wor- 
shiped nature or its gods. From these they 
have drawn strength and inspiration, but 
eventually they have tended to quietism 
and contemplation. Other religions, such 
as that of Judaism and of Jesus himself. 
religions of social idealism, have dis- 
covered that man develops his own soul, 
and is most inspired when in moral con- 
flict with the social world. But this reli- 
gion, when carried to the extreme, lacks 
the inward qualities of mystical religion, 
and has tended to be too content with 
present victory. 

Inward religion, such as that of Stoi- 
cism, Epicureanism, Christian Science and 
of “New Thought” has affirmed the su- 
premacy of the individual, the necessity 
of self-government and self-reliance, has 


announced the mystery of human personal- 
ity and the possibility of endless personal 
development. Carried to the extreme, it 
neglects the other two aspects of religion. 

Natural religion gives stability. Its god 
is considered as power. 

Social religion gives idealism. Its god 
is the ideal. 

Inward religion gives inner confidence. 
Its god is the intensity of the inner life. 

The work of theology is to harmonize 
these three aspects of religion. 

Plato, Goethe and Kant believed that 
this was done in esthetic appreciation. 

Dr. Robins believed that this was better 
done in the unity of a great life well-lived, 
in the life of man at his best. Here is the 
abundant life. 

The Dudleian Lecture on Revealed Re- 
ligion was given in Andover Chapel. by 
Professor James Moffatt, of the Union 
Theological Seminary. His lecture was an 
answer to the question, “What is supersti- 
tion?’ Professor Moffatt traced the word 
to its Latin origin, where it meant “to 
stand over in amazement and awe.” It 
was essentially a manifestation of terror 
before the unknown, a credulity of the 
human mind which believed and feared. 
Lucretius, Plutarch, John Smith, and 
Ruskin all agreed in finding the root of 
superstition in a dread of the incalculable. 
Such a perverted view of God leads to a 
distorted view of man. 

A second source of superstition is al- 
legiance to an outgrown belief. A failure 
to turn the full light of reason on such a 
belief leads to superstition. When Bacon’s 
“Hssays” were translated into Italian, his 
essay on “Superstition” was omitted from 
the volume. Faith falling below its best 
intellectual level is a genuine source of 
superstition. Even the best minds have 
their weak moments. 
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Today, one should not be too harsh on 
the superstitious. Superstitions sometimes 
turn into true beliefs. Some who scorn 
superstitions themselves become supersti- 
tious about all superstitions, and regard 
the whole of religion as a superstition. 

Yet, one ought never to countenance the 
attitude which believes that the supersti- 
tious should be left to their superstitions. 
The one cure for such people, the super- 
stitious, and for all superstitions, is the 
belief in the true God, and the full knowl- 
edge of the highest conception of God. 

The Ingersoll Lecture on the Immortal- 
ity of Man was given in Andover Chapel by 
Dean Shailer Matthews, of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. 

Dean Matthews believed that the in- 
difference to personal immortality was 
spreading, and that this might be due to 
the increasing vagueness of post-mortem 
geography, and also to the modern 
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view of the relation of the soul and the 
body. Yet the belief is still persistent. He 
objected to all theories that try to find 
immortal life in the present world. Per- 
sonal survival has a definite meaning, 
and for this the word immortality should 
be kept. This simple belief has distinct 
social value. It emphasizes the value of 
personality and of the realm of values 
which are outside of time to which per- 
sonality attains; and it emphasizes the de- 
mand that justice should ultimately pre- 
vail. If there is personal immortality then 
it is inescapable, and is not optional. 
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But the value of a belief does not prove 
its truth. To do this, an analysis of the 
physical nature of matter: is required. 
Today, matter is reduced to a mathe- 
matical equation, but it is an equation 
that has to do with an ultimate activity, 
which itself cannot be described. The dif- 
ficulty of the whole subject is increased 
by the lack of terms to describe the find- 
ings of modern physics. Personality is the 
last form of the agglomeration of matter. 
Reality is activity, and life evolves. The 
lower forms of life can be understood 
only as possessing potentiality for de- 
velopment, and the whole is more than the 
sum of the parts; it must include all the 
relations that hold between the parts. 
Cosmie activity forms combinations at 
different levels. The ultimate stuff of the 
world finds its freest expression in the 
human mind. There is a creative co- 
operative activity in the world which is 
extra-human, and this helps to make per- 
sonality. It also promises still further 
development of the personality. Personal- 
ity has not reached its equilibrium. The 
infinitely creative activity of the universe 
is not extinct. This is not, of course, an 
argument for the immortality of the per- 
sonality of the individual. God stands for 
the personality-producing activity of the 
cosmos in dynamic personal relationship 
with the individual soul. God may con- 
tinue to produce greater personality. He 
may do this either by cooperation in the 
production of a super-race, or in the 
achievement of greater personality within 
the individual beyond death. The second 
of these two possibilities is the more 
probable. The transmission of personal 
characteristics is by no means proved, 
whereas individual personality has within 
itself great powers for development which 
are never realized. There is an evolution- 
ary drive with the personality of the in- 
dividual, which may survive death. This 
is a conception somewhat similar to that 
of the spiritual body of Paul. Yet it seems 
that man can never be more immortal in 
essence than when he is moral in this 
life. Dean Matthews concluded by express- 
ing a belief in personal immortality which 
would also be social. There is within man 
the essence of the eternal. He agreed with 
Kingsley in believing that if such were 
not so, man would never know that he 
was mistaken. 

At the conelusion of this lecture, Dean 
Sperry conducted a short service of wor- 
ship and meditation in Appleton Chapel, 
part of the new Memorial Church, 
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Warning the President 


KV. PHILIP O’DONNELL, affectionately in- 
R troduced as “Father Phil’ by the chairman, 

addressed a meeting of the Clan-na-Gael of 
Greater Boston on the Sunday evening when the 
President and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald were tak- 
ing grave counsel together in Washington. He 
warned the President not to “go over to the Eng- 
lish.” He quoted MacDonald as saying that the 
United States must join England to save the peace 
of the world, and he asked: “Who gave him the 
right to dictate to the United States? We want to 
say to him: We will take no dictation from Eng- 
land.” “Father Phil” evidently is not only a beloved 
priest but also a gentleman who is afraid of no- 
body ; and, although we ourselves are a little hazy 
about the precise function of the Clan-na-Gael in 
the American body corporate, we have no doubt 
that a Sunday evening dinner of the society is a 
very proper occasion for adding some pepper to 
the international broth. It is to be judged from the 
earnestness of his remarks, as well as from addi- 
tional signs, that “Father Phil” does not like the 
Inglish; and this is a very excusable lack of Chris- 
tian charity even in a Catholic priest. Surely there 
must be moments when the English do not like 
themselves, especially when they reflect upon their 
own exasperating stupidities in relation to the 
peace-loying Irish people. Somehow they have al- 
ways succeeded in doing the wrong thing, or in 
doing the right thing too late. 

However, the hour seems to have struck for tem- 
pering our national dislikes by a consideration of 
larger interests. President Roosevelt has been duly 
warned, He was warned before Father O’ Donnell 
rose to speak; for, as Father O'Donnell reminded 
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his hearers, Mr. Hoover was nothing better than a 
disguised Englishman, and see what has happened 
to him! The lesson cannot be lost on President 
Roosevelt. If Mr. MacDonald, in the secrecy of the 
White House and amid the smoke of a hospitable 
cigar and a presidential “Camel,” said in that rich 
beguiling voice of his: “Ah! my friend,’ we may 
be sure that Mr. Roosevelt’s heart did not become 
suddenly soggy with Anglo-American sentiment. 
Father O’Donnell himself must beware of misun- 
derstanding the Scotch tongue. When MacDonald 
said that the United States must join England to 
save the world, the vocal burr must have made 
a dictatorial tone which he did not intend. So let us 
assume, pace the Clan-na-Gael, that both statesmen 
are anxious to subdue the extravagances of na- 
tionalism to a regard for world welfare, in which 
all peoples may share. 

In J. B. Priestley’s recent novel, “Faraway,” a 
treasure of radium is discovered by bold adven- 
turers on a fabulous island. The hero pleads with 
his companions not to restrict by a narrow patriot- 
ism the use of this singular treasure. “We've got to 
be great now. ... Cancer doesn’t know anything 
about nationalities, and if they want radium to de- 
feat cancer, then radium hasn’t got to know any- 
thing about nationalities either. ... You say, let’s 
do something for England for once. But I say, for 
God’s sake let’s do something for civilization for 
once. We’ve got a great chance. Let’s take it.” 

That seems the right note to strike in these days 
when a cancerous disease is creeping all over the 
world, weakening the whole organism, leaving no 
people free of pangs, visiting us all with the shadow 
of utter disaster. Let us carry nationalistic pas- 
sions, which we cannot altogether oust from our 
nature, up into the light of a new magnanimity. 
We are living in a great time. We must be great 
now. VivIAN T. PoMERoy, 


The Wider Field 


F WE are not doing so, is it not high time that we 
if put the welfare and the success of the whole 
above and ahead of our individual likes and dis- 
likes for this or that minor part? Have not some of 
us put forward certain idiosyncrasies which, later 
on, may come to be seen as a waste of breath and 
time? Unless we look out are we not apt to take on 
the likeness of a proverbial Congress preventing 
the operation of a workable plan while we, individ- 
ually must be heard? 

These questions are asked after some months of 
watching the way or ways in which the “Free 
Church” idea has been received by some, and be- 
jore the May Meetings which are not far off. 

We want no dictators among us, nor is there 
danger that we shall have them. On the other hand, 
we do not want to become a town-meeting given 
over to trivialities while the main issue is allowed 
to go by the board. Here is an opportunity such as 
the liberal forces of religion have never had before, 
and if they “muff it” now they may not have its 
like for another thousand years. Protestantism 


certainly is being tried and tested, and whether we © 


Unitarians historically are Protestants or not, we 
represent what might be called the advance guard 
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of religion in the western world and, unless we are 
willing to sink personal prejudices and cooperate 
for the winning of this fight we shall deserve to be 
retired. 

The tentative draft of the constitution of the 
“Free Church” is out. While personally I should 
like to see one or two changes made and hope its 
name will be changed to “The Church of the Free 
Spirit,” yet I am willing to forget them for the 
present if bringing them up at this time at all] in- 
sistently would be likely to prevent or delay the 
adoption of the whole. Trustworthy, reliable men 
who know the wider field have worked conscien- 
tiously to bring about this possible new alignment 
of our liberal forces. Are they who know only a 
narrower field going to defeat ‘it? Let us hope not. 
“Go through, go through the gates, prepare ye the 
way of the people; cast up, cast up the highway, 
gather out the stones.” MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


A Practical Philosophy 


IE WAS a solf-spoken, spectacled, voung man, 
with modest demeanor, who sat in the rear, 
and slipped out quietly and quickly, after 

the service was over, to mount his ancient Ford 
chariot. But finally I had the pleasure of meeting 
him, and found he was a “Georgia Cracker,” as he 
called himself, who had been “liberalized,” by the 
Universalist-Unitarian churches of that state. In- 


_viting him to unite with our mission church, he did 


so gladly, and so began an acquaintanceship which 
I hope was mutually beneficial, at least it has been 
so to me. For his life is a sermon on making the best 
of things in a modern drama of life. 

He is a manual laborer, and works whenever op- 
portunity offers as a stevedore, sometimes in an 
emergency carting heavy freight from sea-going 
vessels, all night long. Also he exercises a day or 
two every week, at a laundry. His extra time he 
puts in raising chickens, selling eggs, and doing 
anything that offers honest employment. Of course 
he is married, and has a lively sweet baby, in the 
best of health and spirits. “Mrs. Cracker” is a good 
Baptist Sunday-school teacher who sometimes ac- 
companies her husband to our church, and finds 
the main difference to be between a liberal and or- 
thodox service, that she always “learns something 
new from a Unitarian sermon.” 

With a strong body, and a healthful mind, our 
“Georgia Cracker” goes singing about his hard work 
and saving his money, so that recently he bought 
a lot, secured an old house which he partly wrecked 
and then erected on his own lot; thus making a 
new home, and paying for it in this day of depres- 
sion. ’Tis true, this land of perpetual sunshine is 
on his side; the stars in their courses fight for him, 
and the best of all, his wife is sympathetic, helpful, 
and a good comrade. 

This religious journal goes into many a home of 
culture and wealth, and across the great waters; 
but I think my humble friend has also found the 
practical philosophy of life—making the best of 
things as they are. Of such metal were our pioneers, 
whom we admire.—at a distance. 

CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 
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Capital vs. Labor 


OUR LEATHER FACTORIES in the Peabody 
neighborhood are accused of taking advantage 
of the present distress to pay impossibly low 

wages for cruelly long hours. As a result the 
majority of the workers in the leather industry in 
this neighborhood are out on strike. There is no 
complaint regarding working conditions or wages 
in most of the factories affected. In some of them, 
the relation between employer and employees has 
been unusually intimate and friendly. The union 
leaders say, however, that they cannot deal with 
vicious conditions effectively unless they have the 
support of the better factories. They feel that they 
must have every shop a closed shop. The workers, 
who are supporting the union, want protection for 
an adequate wage scale and working conditions and 
security against dismissal for activities in the strike 
or in connection with the union. Union officials 
point to instances of bad faith on the part of em- 
ployers, instances numerous enough and glaring 
enough to make the necessity of safeguards plain. 
These leaders say that the only way to get security 
is through the closed shop. The employers, on the 
other hand, point to past instances of bad faith on 
the part of union officials and to what they regard 
as insolent interference. They have unanimously 
agreed not even to discuss the closed shop. The dead- 
lock continues, with violence increasing and a state 
of mutual suspicion like that of war. It has not 
helped the situation that the officials of the union, 
which is not affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, have allowed themselves to make 
charges against the leadership of the Federation, 
which are identical with the charges that employers 
make against the leaders of the strikers. Efforts 
are being made to get the employers and the union 
leaders together, and before this article is in print 
we hope that these efforts will have succeeded. The 
outlook, however, is not encouraging. The situation 
need never have arisen. Conditions such as are said 
to have prevailed in the four factories should have 
been detected and dealt with long ago. Even the 
decent manufacturers must bear a share of the 
blame. They have a duty to aid in the enforcement 
of protective legislation. Security for workers 
against exploitation is vital to the interests of every 
fair employer. Manufacturers will have to adopt 
some method of aiding in the discipline of recal- 
citrant members of their own industry or else ac- 
knowledge that the workers must seek security else- 
where. These, one would suppose, are common- 
places. But there are good men who refuse to see 
that they have any responsibility beyond their own 
factory. If they will not consider the closed shop, 


they must suggest and support some more satis- 
factory method for attaining the ends that the 


workers desire. The public does not question their 
right to safeguard themselves against petty inter- 
ference by union officials. But they must recognize 
also that exploitation is a hideous crime and that 
someone must see that punishment for it comes 


swift and sure. 
THOMAS H. BILLINGS. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Nineteen Junior Choirs for May Festival 


The junior-choir movement is growing rapidly and may point to 
change in church music—Those marvelous singing-children 


HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


so suecessful an innovation last year, 

will be repeated on the opening Sun- 
day of Anniversary Week, May 21, at 
4.30 o’clock. The service will again be held 
in the First Church, under the auspices 
of the department of religious education 
of the American Unitarian Association 
and the Unitarian Sunday School Union 
of Boston. Dr. Charles E. Park will give 
the address and Rey. Edward P. Daniels, 
Rev. Walter S. Swisher, Rev. Charles P. 
Wellman and Herbert K. Miller will have 
charge of the service. 

With all due respect to these gentlemen, 
however, it is safe to say that the sing- 
ing children who take part will be the 
chief attraction for the majority of the 
congregation. Nineteen choirs, including 
about 290 singers, have already signified 
their intention of participating. The choirs 
are: Belmont; Boston—Second Church; 
Jamaica Plain; Roslindale; Cambridge— 
First Parish; Dedham; Hingham—First 
Parish; Leominster; Lexington—First 
Parish; Lynn; Marblehead; Marlboro; 
Newton Center; West Newton; Providence 
—Westminster Church; Quincy—First 
Parish; Wellesley Hills; Winchester; 
Woburn. More will undoubtedly accept 
before the list is closed. The order of 
service will include, in addition to the 
hymns, the following anthems: “Praise 
the Lord”; “He Shall Feed His Flock,” 
Handel; “Come, Let Us All This Day,” 
Bach; “My Heart Ever Faithful,’ Bach; 
“Prayer,” Beethoven; and “Jerusalem,” 
Parry. 

Those who attended the service last year 
will recall the profound impression made 
upon them. The long procession of chil- 
dren in their many-colored choir gowns 
and the loveliness of their fresh young 
voices made the occasion one of moving 
beauty, while the vigor and accuracy of 
their singing and the volume of tone pro- 
duced were surprising. Few people would 
have ventured to prophesy so admirable 
a performance, but many persons con- 
fidently expect to see it surpassed this 
year. The choirs have had more experience 
and longer training, and several of them 
are larger than a year ago. 

The junior-choir movement is the most 
significant recent development in our Sun- 
day schools in the vicinity of Boston. It 
has value in stimulating esprit de corps; 
in making the members of the junior 
choirs feel that they have a genuine con- 
tribution to make to the worship of their 
own church; in preparing them to take 
part later in the young people’s and the 
volunteer chorus choirs of the church; 
in familiarizing not only the singers but 
the schools and churches to which they 
belong with noble examples of the finest 
church music. 

It is bound to influence for good the 
taste of our congregations. These chil- 
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dren who have been trained to sing and 
to love the choicest pieces of church music, 
by Bach or Beethoven or some of the 
more modern composers, are going to 
lead their elders away from the more 
trivial and unworthy type of anthem. 
Those of us who have attended rehearsals 
of some of these choirs of young children, 
and have heard them tackle a new and 
unfamiliar piece of music and pick it up 
with surprising speed and precision, have 
acquired great confidence in their abil- 
ities. And when it comes to new hymn 
tunes, they take them in their stride in 
a way which puts to shame our adult 
congregations, who so often stand silent 
in dumb resignation when an unfamiliar 
tune is announced. Did not one of our 
ministers say to me the other day that 
his congregation could recognize and 
would try to sing only three tunes: Duke 
Street, Truro, and Federal Street? Let 
him organize a junior choir, get them 
going on other great tunes, and turn them 
loose on his congregation some Sunday. 

There is no reason in this world why 
we should not have good singing congre- 
gations. The standards of musical taste 
in America have risen rapidly in the last 
generation, and our churches must keep 
pace. An immensely greater amount of 
really good church music is now available 
than was formerly the case, and it should 
find place in our services of worship. Our 
present hymn book, though it has served 
its purpose well, is open to improvement in 
its musical settings, an improvement which 
the editors of the new book are diligently 
seeking to bring about. Our junior choirs 
can help immensely in introducing to our 
people the newer and finer types of music; 
and in persuading their elders to value it. 

Let us support our junior choirs with 
enthusiasm, and in a dozen years they will 


gloriously repay our encouragement of 
them. 


Saving in Railroad Fares 


When purchasing railroad tickets, all 
delegates attending the meetings of Anni- 
versary Week are asked to obtain a cer- 
tificate from the agent at their railroad 
station where the fare to Boston is sixty- 
seven cents or more; this certificate to be 
presented at the registration desk at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. If one hundred 
such certificates are secured, it guarantees 
half fare for the return trip. For dele- 
gates from a distance the saving is con- 
siderable. To make this saving possible it 
will be necessary for all delegates travel- 


ing by railroad to cooperate in obtaining 
the certificates. 


WATERTOWN, Mass.—A stimulating 
resume of the sermon to be preached by 
Rey. Ernest S. Meredith at the next Sun- 
day service is contained in each weekly 
bulletin of the First Parish Church. 


Successful Missions 


Average attendance of 280 at Grand 
Rapids—Twenty new members at 
Binghamton 


Attendance at the evening meetings of 
a recent Unitarian Laymen’s League mis- 
sion in All Souls Universalist Church of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., ranged from 225 
to 350, averaging 280; and following an- 
other mission at the First Universalist 
Chureh in Binghamton, N.Y., a class of 
twenty-two persons joined the church. The 
Grand Rapids mission was held March 
12-19, the Binghamton meetings, March 
26—April 2. Dr. Horace Westwood, mission 
preacher for the League, gave the ad- 
dresses at both places. 

The group of new members at Bing- 
hamton was the largest single class in the 
history of the church, writes the minister, 
Rey. Harold W. Haynes. “Four of these 
may be directly attributed to the mission,” 
writes Mr. Haynes, “and with the re- 
mainder it may be regarded as the chem- 
ical participant which crystallized deci- 
sions already half made. Three new fam- 
ilies have come to us and there are several 
good prospects.” 

The attendance of 300 at the Sunday 
night meeting in Grand Rapids was in 
spite of the worst weather conditions of 
the year, including icy pavements. Ex- 
cellent newspaper publicity was given to 
both the missions in both Grand Rapids 
and Binghamton. 

Of Dr. Westwood’s preaching, Rey. 
James W. Hailwood, minister of the Grand 
Rapids church, wrote: 

“His speech was prompt, swift, lucid, 
nothing loose or pedantic. He dominated 
the assembly. Every hearer felt the ‘pull’ 
of his personality. ... It is a certainty 
that he has studied much, worked hard 
and meditated more. He embodied the 
truism that truths are not learned in the 
inaccessible heights. Dr. Westwood knows 
the ways of men. ... His clarity of moral 
vision, his vigor and fearlessness of ut- 
terance put him in the foremost rank of 
modern prophets to whom the twentieth- 
century mind looks for intellectual and 
soul emancipation.” 

From Binghamton, Dr. Westwood went 
to Utica, N.Y., where a mission during 
Holy Week was conducted in the federated 
Church of the Reconciliation, of which 
Dr. Stanard Dow Butler is the minister. 
These meetings closed Dr. Westwood’s 
regular mission work for the season. 

Much interest and a multitude of in- 
telligent questions attended the mission 
on “Liberal Religion Considers Beonomie 
Justice,” held at the request of the Uni- 
tarian church of Rockland, Mass., from 
Sunday to Thursday of Holy Week. Speak- 
ers who discussed the religious and 
ethical implications of the great economic 
issues of today were Rev. Vincent B. Silli- 
man, Portland, Me.; Rey. Miles Hanson, 
Jr., Weston, Mass.; Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, Newton Center, Mass.; Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter of the American Unitarian. 
Association; and Dean Clarence’ R. 
Skinner of the Tufts College School of 
Religion. 
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Society in Springfield, Mass. 
Society in Ottawa, Ont., Can. 
Second Unitarian Society, 
Brookline, Mass. .......- 


$3,419.15 
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100.00 
T.57 
25.00 
30.00 
250.00 
270.65 
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10.00 
25.00 


5.00 
58.00 


500.00 
141.50 


25.00 
25.00 


50.00 
250.00 
238.23 

3.00 

20.00 


169.00 
10.00 


5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.09 


48.95 
10.00 
12.00 


150.00 


30.59 
175.50 


56.00 


13.00 
275.00 


10.00 
25.00 


10.00 
29.35 
900.00 


328.72 
10.00 
5.00 
66.00 
5.00 


20.00 
52.00 
131.00 


5.00 


5.00 
25.00 
9.00 


10.00 
52.00 
10.00 
10.00 

5.00 
26.00 
10.00 


4.00 
3.00 
50.00 
49.06 
250.00 
10.00 


16.75 


The Register and News Letter 


5 Society in Bedford, Mass. . $25.00 
5 Society in Montreal, P.Q., Can. 109.86 
6 Society in Concord, Mass. (ad- 
ditional): eit: a; ae aks 10.00 
6 Society in Vineyard Haven, 
NOSE lets oy ci se occa 5.00 
6 Society in Groton, Mass. .... 5.00 
6 Society in Ayer, Mass. ...... 25.00 
6 Society in Middleboro, Mass. 25.00 
6 Society in St. Petersburg, Fla. 25.00 
7 Society in Haverhill, Mass. . . 25.00 
8 Miss Eleanor B. Eaton, Syra- 
OURCAINGVG er oy eg hs 5.00 
8 Society in Alton, Il. ...... 10.00 
8 Society in Montclair, NJ. .. 207.95 
10 Society in Pembroke, Mass. . . 5.00 
11 Society in Salt Lake City, 
Uta bier 00 hen a. ik 40.00 
11 First Congregational Society, 
Lexington, ME ASS he comes: 20.00 
11 Society in Highland Springs, 
PY ain ens si scaty ua 10.00 
12 Ladies Benevolent Society, 
Leominster, Mass. ........ 25.00 
12 Society in Houston, Tex. .... 30.00 
12 Society in Sioux City, Iowa 5.00 
12 New Orleans, La., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ........ 10.00 
12 New Orleans, La., Church 
Boh COls mls <tc. mea 5 10.00 
13 Society in Charlestown, N.H. 38.00 
13 Society in New Bedford, Mass. 241.55 
13 Church of the Unity, St. Louis, 
Mo SPR aAD Me. Sb. ae 75.00 
3 Society in Omaha, Neb. . 50.00 
14 Society in Baltimore, Md. .. 250.00 
14 Third Congregational Society, 
Hingham,, Massy; . f...+5).- 38.00 
14 Miss Margaret Berry, West 
Pittston 7 Ber) 2te..enen le < 5.00 
15 First Congregational Society, 
Lexington, Mass. 146.30 
15 First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. .. 750.00 
17 Society in Bolton, Mass. .... 33.30 
17 First Church, Roxbury, Mass. 
(additional)! ich.2o 4. 10.00 
17 St. John’s Unitarian Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 22. |... . 100.00 
17 Society in Needham, Mass. .. 50.00 
17 Society in Somerville, Mass. 67.88 
17 Miss Clara N. Kellogg, Carmel, 
Calif 5a ek came. oa 20.00 
17 Wollaston Unitarian Society, 
Quincy. Mass, Wapene 50.00 
17 First Congregational Society, 
Lexington, Mass. (addi- 
REQRUAL). Wetcs. caicln Siem netole er o> 10.00 
RECKIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Feb. 1 Ineome of Invested Funds 500.00 
$11,692.86 
PARKER HE. MAREAN, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
“cc . . 
Bring in the Candles” 
The regular Post Office Mission con- 
ference was held in Bliot Hall, Friday, 


April 21. Mrs. Edward M. Dodge, chair- 
man of the committee, presided and con- 
ducted the devotional service. The speaker 
of the morning was Miss Helen W. Green- 
wood, executive secretary of the General 
Alliance, whose subject was: “Bring in 
the Candles.’’ With the experiences of one 
chairman as a background, the address 
was a challenge to keep the candles of 
our faith ever burning that the light may 
be carried to all who welcome the message 
we have to give. 


Evening Alliance of Greater Boston 

The annual meeting of the Evening 
Alliance of Greater Boston will. be held 
Thursday evening, May 11, at the Parish 
Hall of the Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Tee 


CoLUMBUS, Ou10.—Twelve hundred 
meals were ‘served recently without charge 
by the Independent Free Church (Unita- 
rian) to out-of-town delegates of the Ohio 
Unemployed League. All the food was 
donated, having been solicited from 
farmers in outlying districts by members 
of the committee in charge. 


bo 
o8) 
Or 


The News Letter Stops 
Appeal for Subscriptions 


It has been decided to stop solicitation 
for subscriptions to The News Letter and 
to return subscriptions already sent in. 

These drastic changes in the plans for 
the future of The News Letter have been 
@ecided only after the most painstaking 
consideration. The number of subscribers, 
over one thousand, is most gratifying, 
and particularly so since so short a time 
has elapsed since the announcement was 
made, but it remains true that the num- 
ber is not large enough to make The News 
Letter self-supporting. It is obvious that 
it would be impossible to publish The 
News Letter for a thousand subscribers 
even for a short time; and it would be 
equally impossible, in the opinion of the 
management, to combine a subscribers’ list 
and free publication. The committee in 
charge, therefore, is facing the problem 
of whether The News Letter must be sus- 
pended as a house organ for Unitarian 
affairs, or can be continued as a free 
news sheet. This decision cannot be made 
at the moment, for it depends upon the 
action which the board of directors of 
the Association must take after the new 
members of the board are elected at the 
annual meeting. Their decision must de- 
pend upon the whole complex problem of 
retrenchment and expenditure. 

In the interval before the final decision 
is reached, we ask you to extend the same 
good wishes and patience which have been 
shown to The News Letter since it started. 

May we express gratitude to all of you 
who have thought enough of the paper to 
send the subscription price, and to or- 
ganize group subscriptions? 


Y.P.R. U. for Embargo on Arms 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Young People’s Religious 
Union the following resolution was 
passed : 

Resolved that the board of directors 
of the Young People’s Religious Union 
hereby records its approval of House Joint 
Resolution 580, giving the President power 
to declare an embargo on shipments of 
arms and munitions of war to countries 
where such shipments ‘‘might promote or 
encourage the use of force in the course 
of a dispute or a conflict between nations.” 

Be it further resolved that copies of 
this vote be sent to Chairman Borah of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Comittee, 
and Chairman McReynolds of the House 
Foreign Relations Committee; also to 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Hull; and that copies of this resolution 
be given the press. 

Mary DENNISON, Secretary. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Japan Speaks 
ROBERT C. DEXTER 


MANCHOUKUO CHILD or Conriict. By K. K. 


Kawakami. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 311 pp. $2.00. 
“Manchoukuo” is undoubtedly propa- 


ganda, but that is no reason why it should 
not be read and carefully considered by 
all Americans who are interested in the 
problem of the Far East. Whether we 
agree with its conclusions or not, we owe 
it to our neighbors, the Japanese, to give 
careful heed to their story of the situa- 
tion in Manchuria; and that is exactly 
what Mr. Kawakami gives us in the book 
under review. 

That Japan has a case, any unbiased 
reader will be convinced before he finishes 
“Manchoukuo.” The pity of it is that with 
such a remarkably good case Japan has 
conducted herself so blunderingly. If she 
had refrained from her Shanghai adven- 
ture and had entrusted the adjudication 
of the yery genuine difficulties with China 
in Manchuria to international arbitra- 
ment she would not only have secured 
the ends which she desires in Manchuria, 


namely, peace and a_ stable economic 
situation, but she would have deserved 


the plaudits of the entire world. There is 
apparently little doubt that she is stabi- 
lizing Manchuria, but at what a cost! This 
cost must be borne not only by Japan in 
lives and money, but by the entire world. 
the existence of whose peace machinery 
she has imperiled. 

The reasons why Japan blundered 
badly Mr. Kawakami makes clear in the 
very first chapter in the book. It is the 
soldier mind which has dominated recent 
Japanese policy and the soldier mind, 
as he says, “was in a defiant mood against 
—liberalism, democracy and _ industrial- 
ism.’ The soldier mind in Japan is very 
similar to that mind in other countries, It 
has but one solution to any problem and 
that solution is force, Mr. Kawakami to 
some extent defends the domination of 
Japanese policy by the soldier, but his 
very defense makes clear to the reader 
where much of the blame lies. 

The unprejudiced reader must, however, 
admit that Japan was sorely tried. Ban- 
ditry, war-lordism and graft were rife in 
Manchuria before the Japanese interven- 
tion as they are rife in China today. One 
cannot help agreeing with Mr. Kawakami 
that China today is the sick man of the 
world, and because she is so weak and 
divided she represents a peril to the rest 
of the world. 

The bulk of the book is a description 
of the reasons for the establishment of a 
separate government in Manchuria, and 
describes the organization and achieve- 
ments of that government. If Mr. Kawa- 
kami is to be credited, and much of his 
book is well documented, Japan has done 
much to stabilize conditions in the bread 
hasket of the Far Bast. Many of her re- 
forms have been drastic, probably too 


sO 


drastic, but they have almost all been 
in the nature of honest and efficient gov- 
ernment. Particularly pleasing to Ameri- 
cans is the description of her genuine at- 
tempt to deal with the baffling question 
of opium. One finishes this part of the 
book with a genuine respect for the ad- 
ministrative capacity and ideals of the 
Japanese. In many ways they seem to 
resemble the Germans. They apparently 
have ability in organization, but little or 
no judgment as to the effect of their ac- 
tions on the attitude of the outside world. 
Almost all the minor steps which Japan 
took in Manchuria are commendable, but 
one or two major blunders have made 
these minor accomplishments of no value. 

The book suffers somewhat from haste 
in writing and apparently haste in print- 
ing. as there are a number of careless 
errors both of phraseology and _ typog- 
raphy. 

When all due allowances are made, 
however, for haste and bias, this reviewer 
strongly commends ‘“Manchoukuo”’ or 
some similar presentation of the Japanese 
side of the question to many unthinking 
Americans who would rush headlong into 
situations where wiser men enter with 
fear and trepidation. 


The MacKayes 


ANNALS OF AN ERA, Percy MacKaye and the 
MacKaye Family. Edited by EHdwin Osgood 
Grover. Washington: Pioneer Press. 

In 1927 Percy MacKaye, the poet and 
playwright, published a two-volume book 
entitled “Epoch: the Life of Steele Mac- 
Kaye,” in which, set against a background 
of family history, he told, with a wealth 
of anecdote and illustration, the story 
of his father,—painter, actor, theatrical- 
manager and inventor. It was the record 
of a vivid, dynamie and high-minded per- 
sonality, whose father in turn had been 
one of the founders of the Unitarian 
church in Buffalo, and who was himself 
the friend of the outstanding Unitarian 
ministers of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. The family, of mingled 
Scotch and Puritan ancestry has, through 
four generations, exhibited notable qual- 
ities of intellectual leadership. 

In “Annals of an Era’ Mr. MacKaye 
has brought together a vast and meticu- 
lously documented bibliography of his own 
works, and those of other members of 
his family. The book is obviously one of 
reference for students of our literature 
and drama. It is, indeed, an extraordinary 
compilation which, taken with “Epoch” 
strikingly illustrates the transmission of 
exceptional talent in this gifted family. 
There are but few family stocks in this 
country with so fine a record of literary 
and artistic accomplishments extending 
over one hundred years, and probably 
there is none for which the record has 
been so completely and authoritatively 
documented. H.W. F. 


May 4 1933. 


American Presidents 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. By Thomas F. Mor- 
gan. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
$2.50. 

“American Presidents’ was first pub- 
lished in 1917. This is the third printing 
of the revised edition. Dr. Morgan brought 
to this task adequate equipment. He was 
professor of history and economics in 


‘Purdue University, and author of several 


works on government and political science. 
This is, in reality, a study of the nation’s 
history and progress as seen through the 
lives and experiences of the chief execu- 
tives. The faculty of condensing in small 
space years of stirring, eminent achieve- 
ment, and doing it in an interesting and 
satisfactory way, is given to few. Dr. 
Morgan seems to have had that faculty. 
A number of his monographs are ad- 
mirably done. We may mention the word 
picture of Andrew Jackson as an illustra- 
tion. This collection is markedly superior 
to the usual run of assembled biographies. 
The book has been brought down to 
date. Following the death of Dr. Morgan, 
Dr. Louis Martin Sears of Purdue Uni- 
versity, undertook the revision. In the 
present volume, studies are included of 
Calvin Coolidge and of Herbert Hoover. 
Also the reviser gives a character de- 
scription of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
outlines the problems at present confront- 
ing his administration. E. H.C. 


Tabloid Reviews 


His Lire AND Ours. By Leslie D, Weather- 
head. New York: The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


As acrobats in a circus, the author of 
this book is trying to ride two horses. 
One is orthodoxy; the other liberalism. 
But the tragedy is that the horses are 
drawing farther and farther apart. So 
this book will please no orthodox person 
because it is not orthodox; neither will 
it help any liberal because it is not liberal. 
There are many bewildered people who 
no longer have faith in orthodoxy but 
have not yet learned what liberalism 
teaches. These it may help. Apparently 
the author does not believe in the Virgin 
Birth nor in the Trinity, yet he continues 
to use the terms of orthodoxy. On the 
other hand, he leans towards a belief in 
evolution but does not quite dare -think 
his way through to all that evolution im- 
plies. There is nothing new in the book, 
yet it may be of some use to those who 
are taking the middle road. F. L. W. 


Wuere Darwin Errep, By Charles Lincoln 
Clayton, Boston: Meador Publishing Company. 
$2.00. 

The author attempts to refute the claim 
that species result through the operation 
of natural selection; but that they do 
result from the activity of an “intelligent, 
creative force which we recognize as God.” 
He endeavors to show how God, acting 
as intelligent, creative and sustaining force, 
directly affects body, mind and spirit. 

E. H.C. 
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- taineer coal miners of West Vir- 

ginia and their present sufferings 
were pictured before the New England 
Associate Alliance meeting at the South 
Parish Church in Portsmouth, N.H., April 
20, by Rev. Gladys E. Townsend of Barre, 
‘Mass., who has just returned from her 
work with the Friends in that region. 
“The money made from mining in West 
Virginia and the other soft coal areas 
has not remained in those states,” said 
Miss Townsend. “It has found its way 
into the pockets of very distant stock- 
holders who may never have seen a coal 
mine or a coal miner. And some of the 
profits from coal have come directly or 
indirectly to us here in New Wngland. 
We have reaped our share of the reward 
which came from a ruthless exploitation 
of the mountaineer and the treasures that 
were buried under his unsuspecting feet. 
What can we do now to make amends to 
him and to his children for the loss of 
their land and their freedom and their 
self-respect? This thing comes pretty close 
home to us who are descendants of old 
colonial stock. It might so easily have 
been our ancestors who ended up there 
in the hills of West Virginia. 

“T am here to witness to you that 
Friends’ ‘concern’ is doing much to ease 
the tensions and relieve the misery of 
the mountaineer-miners of the Blue Ridge. 
Would that we might have as strong a 
Unitarian ‘concern’ for the welfare of the 
‘mountain people! Even as I speak a vision 
of huddled, dirty little faces but with 
eager shining eyes comes before my mind. 
_ They are infinitely worth rescuing. We 
haye already helped, but can’t we do more, 
much more?” 

In the afternoon address, Rey. Herbert 
Hitchen of West Newton, Mass., spoke of 
“Wayside Sanctuaries.” Today, he said, 
the equivalent of the ancient wayside 
_ Sanctuaries are to be found first, “where 
beauty gleams; the second, where nature's 
temple rises; the third, where silence 
reigns; and the fourth, where fellowship 
abides.” 

“We all know something of the ruthless 
' wear and tear of contemporary life,” said 
Mr. Hitchen. “It is inexorable in its de- 
- mands, unwearying in its pursuit of us. 
' It will not let us alone. And the result is 
overstrain and breakdown if we cannot 
beat on some door, and, crying ‘sanctuary !’ 
be admitted to a region where the dis- 
_tractions may not follow us, and where 
their loud clamor dies away. 

f “That there are such sanctuaries is the 
one fact that keeps us sane, and would 
keep us saner if we would turn to them 
more often.” 

Two hundred and ninety delegates, 
representing fifty-eight branches responded 
to the morning roll call, and the after- 
noon attendance was still larger. The 
cennebunk, Me., branch sent eighteen 

egates. After a greeting from Mrs. 
Villis N. Rugg, the president of the 


Tis ruthless exploitation of the moun- 
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~ Making Amends to the Miner 


Some of the rewards of his exploitation have come to New England, 
says Miss Townsend before Associate Alliance 


hostess branch, Miss Florence H. Hewitt 
gave an interesting historical sketch of 
the South Parish. A collection of $105 was 
taken for the Unitarian Service Pension 
Fund. The following officers were elected : 
President, Mrs. Otto Lyding; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Frank S. Elliott; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Wallace T. Davis; 
secretary, Mrs. George <A. Robinson; 
treasurer, Mrs. Ben Campbell; directors, 
Mrs. William H. Dyer, Mrs. Philip J. 
Deering, Mrs. William B. Daniell. 


This Unitarian Brought About 
World’s First Public Library 


Of special interest to Unitarians was 
the observance in the second week of 
April at Peterboro, N.H., of the hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
first genuinely public library, in the world, 
that is, the first library to be wholly sup- 
ported by taxation. Dr. Abiel Abbott, 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Peter- 
boro, went before the town meeting April 
9, 1833, and prevailed upon them to vote 
money for the establishment of a town 
library. The principal celebration program, 
howeyer, will be held sometime in August, 


when the New Hampshire Library Asso-. 


ciation will be entertained in Peterboro. 

Libraries, private and semi-public, had 
existed long before 1833, but Peterboro 
instituted the first tax-supported library 
in the world and the Unitarian minister 
who brought about this move must be 
added to the long list of Unitarians who 
have pioneered in significant educational 
advances in America. 


“Free Church” Name Not Adequate 


A meeting of members and friends of 
the Liberal Center (All Souls Unitarian 
Church) in Kansas City, Mo., voted 
unanimously to approve the proposed 
merger of the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches in the United States and Canada. 

A suggestion was adopted by the meet- 
ing asking the joint commissions to con- 
sider carefully the name of the new group. 
It was the sense of the meeting that 
the “Free Church of America” is not an 
adequate designation for a great liberal 
movement. One suggestion was “United 
Liberal Church.” 


Humanist Society at Sioux City, lowa 


A new Humanist Society was launched 
at Sioux City, Iowa, Palm Sunday. Rev. 
Gordon Kent, who has been minister of 
the First Unitarian Church for a year and 
a half, has formed this independent con- 
gregation. Sunday morning services are 
held in the Rialto Theater. The attendance 
at the first service was one hundred, and 
was composed largely of men. The new 
society will proceed to organize and in- 
corporate at once. 
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Unitarian Club of Boston 


Final meeting heard appeal for Laymen’s 
League support and analysis of 
German situation 


The modest financial support urgently 
needed by the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
to balance its restricted budget and carry 
on its educational, chureh-strengthening 
and mission 'work for the coming year, was 
the subject of a brief appeal made before 
the Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., at 
its final meeting of the season, April 12, 
by Henry R. Scott, chairman of the 
League’s finance committee. 

The principal address was given ‘by Dr. 
Carl Joachim Friedrich, associate pro- 
fessor of government at Harvard, on ‘The 
Background of the German Situation.” 
The present government of Germany, said 
Dr. Friedrich, is the first since the war 
that has had a majority of the people 
behind it. The National Socialist power 
was brought about by two events, the 
Treaty of Versailles and the insistence by 
the Allies on democracy in Germany. Es- 
tablishing a radical democracy in Ger- 
many and humiliating a proud nation has 
brought about this extreme nationalism. 

Two factors have nourished the anti- 
Semitic movement: the long-standing anti- 
Jewish feeling of the peasants, who look 
upon the Jewish small traders as a link 
with capitalism; and the resentment of 
the intelligentsia, members of which have 
been crowded out of business and the pro- 
fessions by the Jews. Dr. Friedrich felt 
that there would eventually come about a 
discrimination between the German Jews, 
who would be considered as an integral 
part of German life, and the immigrant 
Jews, chiefly from Poland. 

As to the future of the government, Dr. 
Friedrich believed that there would be a 
new constitution, more like the American, 
with strong executive authority, perhaps 
vested in an hereditary head with limited 
power. 


Mr. Gredler to New London, Conn. 


The annual meeting of All Souls Church, 
Unitarian-Universalist, in New London, 
Conn., held April 12, voted to extend a 
call to Rey. Frank S. Gredler, who has 
been serving the church as stated supply 
for the past six months, and who on 
Easter Sunday announced his acceptanc 
of the call. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
President, Courtland Darrow; treasurer 
George W. Berry; secretary, Eugene B. 
Lawrence. Mrs. Harry B. Ransom was 
elected vice-president. Three other trus- 
tees were elected—Mrs. George W. Berry, 
Mrs. Walter Douglass and Miss Agnes M. 
Rogers. 

At the Easter service one child was 
baptized, and four persons were admitted 
into the membership of the church. 


Hours, N.Y.—In connection with a ser- 
mon on “The Negro,” first in a series on 
“Virtues and Problems of Race,” Rey. 
Dale DeWitt, the minister, arranged for 
an exhibit in the church of Negro art and 
books written by Negroes, 
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The New Crusade Is Different—Mrs. Rees; 
Religion Not to be a Refuge—Mr. McKeith 


Two timely companion addresses at Connecticut Valley Conference 


7 the seventy-first session of the 
A Connecticut Valley Conference, held 
in the First Unitarian Society of 
Hartford, Conn., April 23, delegations were 
present from  Bernardston, Florence, 
Greenfield, Holyoke, Pittsfield, and Spring- 
field. Mass., and from Hartford, Conn. 
The roll call showed eighty-two delegates 
present, exclusive of the Hartford repre- 
sentation. 

Rev. Charles Graves gave a short his- 
tory of the Hartford church, at the after- 
noon meeting telling of its growth from 
1830, when missionary meetings were first 
held, to the present time. Howard H. 
Searles of Marlboro, Mass., spoke en- 
thusiastically on the Rowe Camp actiy- 
ities of the Worcester Conference of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. Their 
program for 1933 will embrace the three 
R’s—‘Religion, Relationships, and Recrea- 
tion.” 

The address of the afternoon was by 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
General Alliance, who took for her sub- 
ject, “The New Crusade.” Her premise 
was that the present-day crisis must be 
handled differently from the old crusades. 
She pointed out that the real cause of 
our failure is that we have not had the 


honesty, courage, and unselfishness to 
bring about the change of conditions 


which will lead us to a permanent solu- 
tion of our problems. We must put our 
emphasis on constructive measures, be- 
ginning with the adequate training of chil- 
dren under five years of age, which means 
that we must work harder in our church 
schools as well as in our homes. Mrs. Rees 
illustrated her message with a number 
of stories showing the reactions of the 
children of today to certain manifestations 
of our modern life. 

Mrs. Arthur Schoenfeldt announced that 
applications for the Rowe Camp Confer- 
ence of 1933 will soon be in the mail, and 
that Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen and Mrs. 
S. R. Mayer-Oakes will again be confer- 
ence leaders. 

The conference adjourned for brief ses- 
sions of the Connecticut Valley Associate 
Alliance and the Laymen’s League. 

Rev. David McKeith, of the Asylum Hill 
Congregational Church in Hartford, gave 
the evening address on “Religion: Refuge 
or Challenge?” 

When great problems beset us, said Mr. 
McKeith, there is, in all of us, a desire 
to escape. We provide ourselves with sev- 
eral means of escape. First, the escape 
of indifference, as we tell ourselves that 
conditions are greatly exaggerated and 
cannot be as bad as they seem. Second, 
the escape of superiority, as we live to 
ourselves in the serenely blind conviction 
that certain things can never happen to 
us. Third, the escape of charity, as we 
gxive—usually out of our abundance—be- 
cause if smoothes over the situation and 
gives us temporary peace, Fourth, the 
escape of religion, us we make that our 


refuge from the world: Our religion, said 
Mr. McKeith, must be something more 
than a refuge. The fact that our religion 
has not met the present crisis does not 
mean that it has entirely failed. We must 
begin again where our religion has been 
found wanting and build anew from that 
point. Religion, to become vital today, 
must not be an escape; it must be a grow- 
ing thing. It must not be linked with 
creeds or doctrines of the past, but with 
the will of God as it achieves its ends 
through individuals. The religion of to- 
morrow must be a challenge, a developing 
x0d working through human instruments 
toward perfection. 


HARRIET S. Burt. 


Secretary of State Receives 
Churches’ Program for Justice 


The Federal Council's program for 
world justice and peace was laid before 
the Secretary of State on April 17 by a 
delegation of churchmen headed by Bishop 
William F. McDowell of Washington, D.C. 
The Federal Council’s policies, as ex- 
plained by Bishop McDowell, were put 
forward as concrete means of making the 
Christian interest in world understanding 
and good will effective in the relations of 
nations. Reconsideration of war debts, 
complete abolition of all military and naval 
aviation, except that required for police 
purposes, and international cooperation 
looking towards the restoration of the 
world’s trade and industry were among 
the proposals laid before Secretary of 
State Hull by the Federal Council dele- 
gation. 

Taking note of the fact that representa- 
tive statesmen of many nations were soon 
to arrive in Washington to pave the way 
for the convening of the Werld Economic 
Jonference, the spokesmen of the Federal 
Council expressed the hope that the forth- 
coming conference would “boldly deal with 
all the economic issues that are causing 
international difficulty, suspicion and 
hostility.” 


Cuttings from The Register 


Several reprints of Christian Register 
material have appeared in April period- 
icals. The editorial by Dr. Maxwell Savage, 
“If Not Invited,” in the issue of March 23, 
appeared in The Christian Evangelist and 
the bulletin of the Unitarian Church of 
Uxbridge, Mass., which also reprinted a 
selection from Rey. Sheldon Shepard’s 
article, “Getting Rid of Jesus.” The April 
Fletcher's State Rights Farming carried 
an excerpt from the Laymen’s League Mid- 
Western convention sermon by Dr. 
Augustus P. Reecord. published in The 
Register of March 2 under title of “De- 
mocracy and Religious Liberals.” 
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Unitarian Student Work 


Rev. William H. Gysan in charge of student 
work—Resolution in appreciation of 
Miss Sara Comins 


The Unitarian student committee an- 
nounces that effective May 1, 1933, Rev. , 
William H, Gysan will become the execu- 
tive secretary on a part-time basis. 

This arrangement has been effected by 
an agreement with the Boston Unitarian 
student committee, for which Mr. Gysan 
will continue to serve as Minister to Stu- 
dents in Greater Boston. This will insure 
the continuance of the work of both the 
committees during the coming year, and 
has been made necessary by present finan- 
cial conditions. The committee asks for 
Mr. Gysan the cooperation of all those 
interested in Unitarian student work, in 
view of the added duties which are thus 
placed upon him, 

If sufficient contributions are made for 
the work of the Unitarian Minister to 
Students in Greater Boston by interested 
churches and individuals in that area, it 
is the hope of the Unitarian student com- 
mittee that in the fall it will be able to 
employ a part-time field worker to assist 
Mr. Gysan in the work in other parts of 
the country. Eventually, it is also hoped 
that sufficient contributions for the Boston 
work will be forthcoming within that area 
to make it possible for the Minister to 
Students to devote his entire time to that 
work. 

To date, Miss Sara Comins has held the 
position of executive secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Student Committee since the crea- 
tion of that position. It is under her guid- 
ance that practically all of the work of 
the committee has been carried on, and the 
establishment of the position of Minister 
to Students in Greater Boston was one of 
the projects closest to her heart. The com- 
mittee has been most reluctant to lose her 
services, and in connection therewith 
adopted the following resolution : , 

Resolved: That the Unitarian student 
committee records its deep appreciation 
of the services of Miss Sara Comins as its 
executive secretary since October 1, 1929; 
that the committee feels that such success 
as it has achieved to date has been largely 
due to her foresight, tact, and persever- 
ance; and regrets exceedingly that owing 
to financial conditions it cannot re-employ 
her after the expiration of her present 
term on April 80. 


Growth at Winchendon, Mass. 


The Church of the Unity, Winchendon, 
Mass., reports greatly increased activity 
and interest in the last three months. 
During that period the Sunday morning 
congregations have averaged fifty per cent 
higher than at any time in over two years. 
A new organization, the Guild, has done 
a great deal of sewing for public welfare, 
more than thirty-five garments having 
been distributed so far. The minister, Rev. 
Elbridge F. Stoneham, has just been 
elected president of the Winchendon’ 
Parent-Teacher Association for the com- 
ing year. 
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All Departments Flourish 


yf in Church at Lynn, Mass. 


The Unitarian Church of Lynn, Mass., 
at its annual meeting heard reports of the 
yarious organizations that showed them 
all to be in a very satisfactory and 
flourishing condition. The treasurer re- 
ported a balance of several hundred dol- 
lars on hand for the new year. — 

Attendance up to Easter averaged 112. 
Attendance Easter Sunday was 312, and 
at a vesper service held during the winter, 
259. There are many strangers visiting 
the church each Sunday. Rev. Cloyd H. 
Valentine is the new minister. 

Social activities have been carried on 
most successfully by the Women’s Alliance, 
also by the Stewart Club, composed of the 
younger members of the church, which 
also held candlelight meetings every other 
Sunday during the year. Mrs. Valentine 
organized a chapter of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. Meetings were held 
every other Sunday afternoon. It con- 
ducted a dance and is to give a play to 
help finance one or more delegates to Star 
Island. The Laymen’s League has held 
regular monthly meetings, with supper and 
a speaker during the winter. The church’s 
contribution to the American Unitarian 
Association was $359. 


Recovery Through 
Profitable Wages 


(Continued from page 280) 


one day last year, at a time when re- 
duction of railway wages was uppermost 
in many people's minds, that “The Sports- 
man,” which is the pride of every hamlet 
hetween Old Point Comfort and Louis- 
ville, came to a somewhat reluctant stop 
just short of the water tank in Goshen. 
Its resplendent crew piled out and 
ushered me aboard, bound west for Cleve- 
land. My place was in the sleeping car 
just forward of the observation car, to 
which I presently repaired and so I found 
out that I was the only passenger in the 
sleeping car or the observation car. When 
I retired, six hours later, that condition 
had not changed. 

Everything about the train,—its ap- 
pointments, the service, the superb un- 


folding of the Appalachian wall, the far- 


off radio voices which brought to me the 
undying glory of Schubert’s ‘“Omnipo- 
tence,”—all were perfect. The only lack 
was customers. 

We can agree, I think, that if the en- 
tire train crew had been working without 
compensation, there must still have been a 
tremendous loss in the operation. 

Another illustration of the futility of 


- Wage reductions can be taken from the 


business of which I am a part. The Still- 
water Worsted Mills is engaged in the 
business of converting raw wool into fine 


worsted fabrics for men's clothing. 


In order to reduce the cost of the fin- 
ished fabric five cents per yard through 


wages, it would be necessary to make an 
_ fiiverage wage cut of $3 per week for every 


employed. 

. This is’ to say that in order to bring 
their product to the consumer more 
eaply, to the extent of fifteen cents on 
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a suit of men’s clothing, each worker in 
our factory must have his living reduced 
by $150 per year. 

We come now to a fact of far-reaching 
significance. It seems that in all the dis- 
eussion about mass production and tech- 
nological progress, there has been no clear 
conception of the effect of these two forces 
on wage reductions. 

The theoretical reason and justification 
for wage reductions, is that by reducing 
costs they stimulate consumption. But the 
technological advances of the last twenty 
years have completely altered, if they 
have not entirely nullified this power. 

The reason for this is that as the out- 
put of the individual worker is increased 
in units, the money represented by the 
reduction in his pay, when passed on to 
the consumer, must be spread over this 
increased number of units, and with the 
enormous increase that has taken place in 
recent years in the unit productivity of the 
individual worker, the saving to the con- 
sumer represented by a pay cut is spread 
so thin that it is no longer of sufficient 
amount to act as a stimulant for con- 
sumption. 

In this way every reduction from legiti- 
mate wages becomes an economic defeat. 

There is relation also between wages 
and the value of existing wealth. Perhaps 
real estate may be used to illustrate. 

If wages are profitable they provide 
the amounts which are needed to defray 
the expenses of real-estate ownership— 
taxes, insurance, repairs and return on 
investment, or they provide an adequate 
rent which satisfies these items if the 
property is owned by another. 

But if wages are not profitable, they 
do not contain these amounts. In 
former case the matter generally termi- 
nates in a foreclosure sale, which estab- 
lishes a new value for the property. 

In the second case, the rent simply is 
not met and in the end must be adjusted 
to the possibilities of the unprofitable 
wages, thus also establishing a new value 
for the property; since every piece of 
property competes with every other of 
similar kind in a given locality, the es- 
tablishment of a new low value for one 
piece, at a time when all values are with- 
out support, acts to establish the value 
of all other property of similar kind in its 
locality. We do not know yet what the 
shrinkage has been in real-estate values 
in the United States. 

What is true of real estate in this re- 
gard is equally true with respect to all 
other forms of existing wealth. The ex- 
perience of the last three years provides 
convincing evidence of the utter helpless- 
ness of wealth when the support of profit- 
able wages is withdrawn. 

Wages have a direct effect also on the 
national budget. The Government seeks 
much of its revenue from such items as 
tobaceo, amusements, transportation and 
others of that kind. But none of these 
things are really sources of revenue; they 
are merely mechanisms for collecting 
revenue. The only source of revenue is 
the income of people, and when wages are 
unprofitable, expenditures in the channels 
through which the Government may col- 
lect fall off, and the expected revenue is 
not forthcoming. 
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Government also looks to corporate and 
personal incomes as a source of revenue. 
Were again the expected amounts will 
fall short, if the support of profitable 
wages be withdrawn, because the incomes 
on which they are based will shrink and 
finally disappear. 

The question of profitable wages is 
quite apart from the question of hours. 
Whether as a nation we have a fifty-hour, 
or a forty-hour, or a thirty-hour week,— 
the wages must be profitable according 
to the measure of «what it costs to secure 
them. Nor can we afford to allow the price 
of labor to be subject entirely to the un- 
controlled laws of supply and demand. 
To do this, is to lay open the whole na- 
tional wealth and well-being, to just what 
has happened in the last three years. For 
labor is not labor,—it is that and a great 
many things beside. 

Fortunately there has come about dur- 
ing the last few months a marked change 
in business opinion on this whole subject. 
Through the failure of the recent point 
of view, business men are beginning to 
see how dependent they are on profitable 
wages, for their own prosperity, and if 
the so-called “depression” proves to be 
the means of establishing this one point 
as a fundamental fact of employment, 
and I believe it may, the world will be the 
gainer for the depression. 

Business does not stand still. It goes 
forward or it disintegrates. There are 
two major ways in which it finds progress. 

The first way, by bringing its services 
to new numbers of people: 

a. New lands. 


b. Population growth. 
The second way, by stimulating and 


satisfying new desires in a given group of 
people. 

Our country has had the experience of 
both of these kinds of business growth. 
The Great War marked the end of the 
first and the beginning of the second. And 
it would seem that such growth as may 
come to our business in the near-by future 
will be brought about by satisfying the 
new desires of a group which is not likely 
to expand rapidly as to numbers. And this 


can be carried on only if wages are 
profitable. 
I have not dwelt on the misery and 


discouragement, and the damage to the 
public health that follow in the wake of 
unprofitable wages and unemployment. 
I have sought to deal with the subject 
entirely from the standpoint of those who 
wish to be prosperous. But there is some 
body of opinion that as a nation we have 
been living too expensively; that we have 
had too many luxuries and that we must 
return to the simpler ways of living that 
were current many years ago. I do not 
hold with this idea; it is impossible. The 
world does not undo its progress. The 
world learns to use wisely whatever it 
may evolve. 

But I do not know what all these things 
are for, 1 do not understand civilization 
itself, unless the things it evolves are 
available for people to use. Clearly, they 
have no other purpose. I do not under- 
stand hunger and misery and want in a 
world of untold wealth. They need not 
be, they may not be! With profitable 
wages, they will not be! 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


Hatred does not cease 


by hatred at any time, 
hatred ceases by love. 
BUDDHA 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 


Bugene, Ore., Rey. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p.m., Station KORE, 


1400 kiloeycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rey. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday. 
6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Chureb, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. BE. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 am., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rey. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4.30 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., Station WMBR, 13870 
kilocycles. Thursday—Saturday, 8 a.m., Sta- 
tion WDAE, 1220 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Niagara Falls Church Reports 
Good Year Despite Depression 


Reports submitted at its annual meet- 
ing indicated that the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Niagara Falls, N.Y., had con- 
cluded a very satisfactory year. Despite 
the depression, the effect of which upon 
an industrial city like Niagara Falls has 
been particularly severe, the operating ex- 
had been met, the at- 
tendance level in both church and Sunday 
school had remained about even with—or 
au little better than—the before, 
twelve members had been received, 
the Alliance had added another hundred— 
making $500 in all—to its contribution 
to the church, and pledges for the year, 
though lower than previously, promised 
another year with the operating costs of 
the church met. Three new members were 
elected to the board of trustees: Homer 


penses of church 


year 
new 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association| THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. z 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


LEAGUE WEEK 
AT THE SHOALS 
July 8—15 
Institute of Religious Education—Lay- 


men’s Conference—Eyening Lectures 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TweENTY-FivE Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Christian Register 
is 


Your Church Paper 


Support it 
You need it—It needs you 
Subscription $3.00 per year 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


Whitman, Lyman Chandler, Frank Franz. 

Among the new activities for the year, 
the minister, Rey. Robert B. Day, re- 
ported eight lectures by himself on out- 
standing American novelists and new 
books. From this source $200 had been re- 
ceived. Two plays, one for adults, a 
second for children, had been presented 
in the church with marked success. An 
open forum, sponsored by a group in the 
city but directed by the minister, had 
brought into the church once a week for 
a period of eight weeks approximately 
400 people, and, in addition, $100 in rent. 
The minister’s speaking schedule during 
the last two months listed addresses before 
the Rotary Club, the Kiwanis Club, the 
Lions Clubs of Niagara Falls, N.Y., and 
Niagara Falls, Ont., the Board of Educa- 
tion, Temple Beth-Israel, the College Club, 
the Masonic Lodge, the Business Women’s 
Organization, the Community Chest, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the Parent-Edueation xyroup, the Men’s 
Club, the United Church, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. In addition to these activities, the 
minister publishes every Wednesday eve- 
ning in the local paper a special article 
on present-day problems, 


Calendar 


May 7. 

Meeting of the South Middlesex Con- 
ference at the First Church in Somerville, 
Mass. Afternoon session, 4.00 p.m. Speaker, 
Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. Subject, 
“The Free Church of America.’ Supper, 
6.00 p.m. Evening session, 7.00 p.m. 
Speaker, Professor Kirtley F. Mather. Sub- 
ject, “Living in a Machine Age.” 


Meeting of the Norfolk-Suffolk Confer- 
ence with the First Parish in Milton, Mass. 
Afternoon session 4 p.m. Speulcers: Dr. 
George F. Patterson, Victor A. Friend, 
Professor J, A. C. F. Auer. Subject: “The 
Free Church of America.” Evening ses- 
sion, 7.30 p.m. Speaker: Dr. John Smith 
Lowe. Subject: “The Law of Brotherhood.” 


UxsBriInGE, MAss.—Notes from The Chris- 
tian Register are a regular feature of the 
programs of the Unity Club, an organiza- 
tion of women connected with the parish. 
Its objects are “service to the church, 
sociabllity, religious and cultural growth.” 


} 
©. Rogers; secretary (re-elected), Miss 


- Martha Blossom; 
_ Townsend. Splendid reports were pre- 
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Steady Attendance Increase 


| at Toledo Unitarian Church 


For several Sundays there has been a 

consistent increase in attendance at the 
Sunday morning services of the Toledo, 
Ohio, Unitarian Church. The minister, 
Rey. Walton E. Cole, has been preaching 
a series of sermons on “Psychology, Reli- 
gion and Life’s Problems.’ The total at- 
tendance for the last eight weeks was 
3,175, making an average attendance of 
852. Four hundred and thirty persons were 
present at the service April 9. 
' The following subjects were discussed : 
“Maintaining One’s Courage,” “Living 
Under Pressure,” “Turning Defeat Into 
Victory,” “The Conquest of Worry,” ‘“Re- 
ligion and Health,’ “Getting Along With 
Other People,’ “Remaking One’s Own 
Personality.” 

More than 300 expressed choice of sub- 
jects for another series of sermons to be 


|’ given after Easter. 


At Pretoria, South Africa 


As the outcome of negotiations with the 
General Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches in London, it has been 
agreed that Rev. S. T. Pagesmith shall 
henceforth take charge of the Modern 
Unitarian Movement in Pretoria, South 
Africa, devoting all his time to the move- 
ment in that city. The Cape Town con- 
gregation and committee thereby relinquish 
all responsibility for the work in the 
northern capital, which now becomes 
affiliated direct with the General Assembly. 

Such a result of the three years’ experi- 
ment which commenced on July 1, 1930, is 
a tribute to the difficult and arduous work 
which Mr. Pagesmith has done at Pretoria, 
and it is also the most encouraging event 
which has occurred in the history of the 
liberal religious movement in South Africa 
for many years past. 


N. Y. League at Montclair, N. J. 


About 250 women attended the last meet- 
ing of the season of the New York League 
of Unitarian Women at Unity Church, 
Montclair, N.J., Friday, April 7. 

It was an all-day meeting, the morning 
being devoted to annual reports of officers 
and chairmen of committees, the afternoon 
to the program. Mrs. Marion Gaylord 
Atwell gave a talk on “World Topics.” Mrs. 
Atwell, all through her running comments 
on the happenings in various parts of the 
world gave her audience confidence in her 
wide reading and personal observation, 
combined with a willingness to understand 
other people’s point of view. 


A Good Year in Washington, D.C. 


At the annual meeting of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Washington, D.C., the 
following new officers were elected: Trus- 
tees for three years: Mrs. D. Priscilla 
Edgerton, Leifur Magnusson, and James 


treasurer, John W. 


sented by the retiring chairman of the 
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Board, Howard Hosmer, and the presi- 
dents of the various organizations. The 
treasurer’s report showed all floating in- 
debtedness cleared off, current bills up to 
date, and a small reserve for amortization 
due in July. The sincere appreciation of 
the congregation was expressed to Elmer 
Stewart, who retires from the position of 
treasurer after three years and more of 
devoted service and to the retiring mem- 
bers of the Board, Dr. Julia M. Green, 
Frederic A. Delano, and Howard Hosmer. 
The new Board subsequently met and or- 
ganized with W. A. Wheeler, chairman. 


Dinner to Congressman Hull 
Given by First Church, Chicago 


The First Unitarian Church of Chicago, 
Ill., gave a dinner, April 6, in honor of 
Morton D. Hull, chairman of its board of 
trustees; and an honorary vice-president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, in 
recognition of his twenty-seven years of 
legislative service both in the Illinois 
Legislature, and in the United States 
Congress. 

Among the speakers of the evening were 
Roy O. West, Secretary of the Interior 
in the Coolidge cabinet; Professor Quincy 
Wright, professor of international law 
in the Coolidge cabinet; Professor Quincy 
Charles Merriam, chairman of the de- 
partment of political science of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and holder of the 
Morton D. Hull distinguished service pro- 
fessorship; Judge Hugo Friend of the 
Appellate Court of Illinois; Logan Hay, a 
member of the Illinois Legislature, who 
served at the same time as Mr. Hull; and 
Mrs. George Bogert, of the Hyde Park 
League of Women Voters of Chicago. Mr. 
Hull made a brief address of appreciation 
and thanks for the loyalty and affection 
shown him by those who came to the 
dinner. Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, minister of 
the First Church, was chairman of the 
meeting. 


BERKELEY, CaAuLir.—A Parents’ Group 
meets for addresses and discussions in 
Unity Hall each Sunday morning before 
the church service. 


Contributors 


THOMAS H, BILLINGS is the minister 
of the First Church in Salem, 
Mass. 


Harrier 8. Burr is the secretary 
of the Connecticut Valley Con- 
ference. 


Rosert C. Dexter is the secretary 
of the department of social rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


HENRY WILDER Foote is the minister 
of the First Church in Belmont, 
Mass. 


CHARLES G. GIRELIUS is a frequent 
contributor to The Register and 
other religious journals. 


MILES HANSON, Jr., is the minister 
of the First Parish in Weston, 
Mass. He is the Literary Editor 
of The Christian Register, and 
served for several months as Act- 
ing Hditor. 

AUSTIN T. Levy is the owner and 
manager of the Stillwater Worsted 
Mills. He is the author of “The 
Aristocracy of Business,’ a book- 
let published by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League for free distri- 
bution. ‘i 


ViviAN T. Pomeroy is the minister 
of the First Congregational 
Parish, Milton, Mass. 


MAXWELL SAVAGE is the minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, Mass., and is a direc- 
tor of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL is the minister 
of the Unitarian Church in 
Tampa, Fla. 


LAWRENCE, MAss.—Ten men and women 
were received into formal membership in 
the First Unitarian Church at the.Haster 
service. Rey. Herman F. Lion is the 
minister. . 


Youth Views 
the Ministry 


A concise. statement of the opportunities of the 
liberal ministry for the young man who has the 


necessary qualifications. 


Published for free distribution 
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The poet was famous, but the landlord 


wanted his rent. “I want my rent,” he 
exclaimed, “I want it today. If I don’t 
get it tomorrow, people will be pointing 
out the house as the place where you once 
lived.”’—The Humorist. 


The teacher was giving the youngsters 
a mental drill. “Now, Bobby, tell me which 
month has twenty-eight days in it.” Bobby 
had forgotten. After a moment he had the 
answer. “They all have.” 

~-The Christian Advocate. 

A Methodist Negro exhorter shouted: 
“Come on up an’ jine de army of de Lord.” 
“T’se done jined,” replied one of the con- 
gregation. ‘“‘Whar’d you jine?’ asked the 
exhorter. “In de Baptis’ Church.” “Why, 
chile,’ said the exhorter, “you ain’t in de 
army; yoh’s in de navy.” 

—T'he Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. 


The Sunday school class was singing 
“T want to be an Angel.” “Why don’t you 
sing louder, Bobby?” asked the teacher. 
“I’m singing as loud as I feel,” explained 
Bobby. 


A Yankee, describing an opponent, says: 
“IT tell you what, sir, that man doesn’t 
amount to a sum in arithmetic. Add him 
up, and there’s nothing to carry.” 


“The modern woman's fondest wish is 
to be weighed and found wanting.” 
—The Watchman Hxraminer, 


The Statler Hotels have notified us that 
it will no longer be necessary to tip hat- 
check girls in the Statler hostelries. At- 
tendants “do not expect and cannot ac- 
cept” tips for checking your hat and coat. 
Well, that is all right with us. And i 
will be a wonderful thing for the nation 
to have those decoy quarters put back 
into cireulation again.—The New Yorker. 


A man entered a hotel, placed his um- 
brella in the stand, and tied a card to it, 
on which was written: “This umbrella 
belongs to a champion prize-fighter. Back 
in ten minutes.” When he returned the 
umbrella was gone. The card, however, 
was still there; and om it had been added: 
“Umbrella taken by a champion long- 
distance runner. Won't be back at all.” 

—Christian Endeavor World. 


Bishop Potter told the following story 
upon himself: “I was a speaker at a 
recent meeting in the interest of an or- 
ganization of which a woman is the presi- 
dent. I inquired of Mrs. N., with the idea 
of being facetious, ‘How many long-winded 
speakers will there be at this meeting, 
madam? ‘You are the only one,’ she re- 
plied, with a charming smile.” 

The Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. 


Little four-year-old David had been so 
bad that finally his mother turned him 
over to his father, who gave him a few 
spanks in the place where they would do 
the most good. David was not hurt phys- 
ically but his dignity was wounded almost 


beyond endurance. He went into the 
kitchen where his mother was getting 


supper ready and, in a defiant tone, cried 
out: “Mother, I don’t think I can stand 
that husband of yours around much 
longer.” 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 

Send checks promptly to 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Accounting , 
Execative Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 
Stenographic, Business, Bookkeeping and Finishing 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
Day and Evening Classes 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


STAR ISLAND 


Is still on the same spiritual 


Gold Standard 


June 24 to July 8—Y. P. R. U. 

July 8 to 15—U. L. L. Institute 

July 15 to 22—Alliance 

July 22 to 29—General Conference 
July 29 to Aug. 12—Congregationalists 


Exchange mainland “lows” 
for Gosport “highs” 


May 4 1933° 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rev. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of Men's 
Voices, Raymond C. Robinson, Organist and 
Choirmaster. 11 A.M., Morning Prayer with 
Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 12.15 p.m., Holy Com- 
munion, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
visitors. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church School, 
11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
rele te ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 
7.80 p.m. 
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WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for nervous and convalescent 
individuals who dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 


| | Local and Suburban | 
hits 


The Unitarian 
Book of the Month 


Songs of the Spirit 
By Marion Franklin Ham 
32 pages; 75 cents. 


the 


The author’s well-known hymns, com- 
prise this little book which expresses, 
in beautiful lyrics, the fundamentals 
of faith. 

“T go to his hymns for spiritual com- 
fort, consolation and inspiration hefore 
any others with which I am familiar. 
Surely they can, and must, help others 


. 


in the same way.”’—L, 8. 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 

25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


: 


\, 


